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HANNIBAL CROSSING THE RHONE. 


Mishaps are like knives, that ether serve us or 


cut us, as we grasp them by the blade or the 


handle. 


. 


LOWELL. 


OUR DEBT TO THE PAST. 


To us have distant ages 
Bequeathed their noblest thought, 
For us have holy sages 


ue God’s hidden wisdom sought. 


en epee 


The truth of ancient teachers 
Is precious to us still, 
The words of ancient preachers 
With sacred passion thrill. 
- S. Wotcorr. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ROSA BONHEUR AND THE OLD 
MONARCH. 


BY JANET SANDERSON. 


HERE was a little girl called Rosalie living 
in Paris many years ago. She was a pug- 
nosed, square-faced little girl, with her hair 

in a long light braid. She romped about the 
woods and fields, making love to all the animals, 
stole away to the butchers’ shops, made friends of 
all the neighbors’ cats, dogs, and goats. Her 
teachers called her lazy; for she would do nothing 
in school but draw the sheep, cows, and dogs that 
she passed on the way, 


She made fun of her teachers by drawing com- 
ical pictures of them, putting on the head of a 
donkey, horse, or goat. Her mother died when 
Rosalie was a child; and the father, an artist, see- 
ing that nothing appealed to the child like drawing, 
set about to develop this talent by giving her les- 
sons and taking her to the Louvre, where she 
mixed his paints and worked quietly by his side 
every day. ; 

She turned the home studio into a farm-yard, 
and brought in dogs, ducks, cats, pigeons, rabbits, 
and birds, which she painted. When she had suc- 
ceeded in representing these faithfully on canvas, 
she longed for other subjects, so cut her hair 
short, put on boy’s clothes, went to the Paris mar- 
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ket, where she studied and sketched the horses and 
cattle. She kept on adding to her studio farm- 
yard till a sheep, goat, parrot, and monkey com- 
pleted her happy family. Two brothers and a 
sister were also artists, but Rosalie surpassed them 
all. 

She used to visit Bedel, the famous lion-tamer, 
who travelled about France with a menagerie, to 
make studies of the animals. Then she began mak- 
ing lion pictures. The painter, now known as 
Rosa Bonheur, bought a beautiful old place at By 
(pronounced Bee), near the beautiful forest of 
Fontainebleau,— which the artists love, — moved 
hither all her studio pets, and devoted all her time 
to painting animals. Most of all she longed for a 
big lion all her own. So off she sent to the Afri- 
can jungles, where the biggest and best lions live, 
to a lion hunter, who found just the kind she 
wanted, caught him, put him in a cage, shipped 
him over the sea, and landed him at the port of 
Marseilles. From there he was sent by rail to 
Fontainebleau, where all the boys and girls round 
about By were on the alert for the coming of the 
“truly lion.” 

A deep roaring announced the arrival; and great 
admiration, wonder, and a little fear were mani- 
fested when the big cage, with the lion behind the 
big iron bars, was set down on the lawn, back of 
the painter’s house. It did not take long for the 
cows, horses, dogs, and other pets to become used 
to the new member; and even the nervous ones 
in the house no longer minded the growls of this 
creature of the desert. 

Every night his cage was boarded up, and early 
in the morning the blinds taken down; but it took 
a long time for the villagers to get used to the 
lion’s voice, which they could hear from the other 
side of the high wall early every morning. 

The old monarch, like all the rest of the world, 
had his likes and dislikes. When Rosa’s sister, 
Juliette, went near his cage, he would snarl and 
growl in a furious manner, Evidently, he did not 
like her. But there was another sister who seemed 
to charm the fierce creature. He would keep per- 
fectly quiet when she was near, watch her from 
place to place, scarcely moving his body. When- 
ever Rosa wished to paint the far-away-look in the 
lion’s eyes,— for she made many pictures of him, 
—she called the sister for the lion to watch. And 
when, standing perfectly quiet, the old lion would 
gaze at her, never moving, till the dreamy look 
came, then the painter would copy the intense, far- 
off look on to the canvas. You will, I am sure, 
see it in the pictures of him. Of what was the 
old monarch thinking? 

Rosa kept the lion a long time, then presented 
it to the Jardin des Plantes at Paris. And the 
forest homes of the painter and the villagers at 
By no longer echo to the growls of the old mon- 
arch. 


MY PROPERTIES. 


I own no park, I keep no horse, 
I can’t afford a stable, 

I have no cellar stored with wine, 
I set a frugal table ; 

But still some property is mine, 
Enough to suit my notion: 

I own a mountain toward the west, 
And toward the east an ocean. 
Just this one mountain and one sea 

Are property enough for me. 


A man of moderate circumstance, 
A frugal man, like me, 

With one good mountain has enough, 
Enough with one good sea. 

My mountain stretches high enough, 
Up where the clouds are curled ; 


My ocean puts its arms around 
The bottom of the world. 

I do not fear my sea will dry; 

My hill will last as long as I. 


I cannot glibly talk with men, 
No gift of tongues have I: 

My sea and mountain talk to me, 
Expecting no reply. 

They tell me tales I may not tell, 
But tales of cosmic worth, 

Of conclaves of the early gods 
Who ruled the infant earth; 
Tales of an unremembered prime 

Told by Eternity to Time. 


And so I’m glad the mountain’s mine, 
I’m glad I own the sea, 

That they have special privacies 
Which they impart to me. 

It took eternity to learn 
The tales they know so well, 

And I am glad these tales will take 
Eternity to tell. 

I do not fear my sea will dry; 

My hill will last as long as I. 

Sam Water Foss. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HERBERT GRANTLEY, GENTLEMAN. 


BY LEANDER S. KEYSER. 


N this world a great deal sometimes depends on 
an “if.” For example, 7f Mr. Grantley had 
not been ill so long, and 7f the doctor’s bills 

had not been so large, and 7f, finally, he had not 
died, leaving his family almost penniless, then his 
son Herbert might haye remained in school, and 
would not have been compelled to seek employ- 
ment. Fora year after her husband’s death Mrs. 
Grantley struggled bravely with the wolf at the 
door, but at length she was compelled to give up 
her hope of keeping her boy in school. 

One evening she burst into tears, and said : — 

“Herbert, I can’t manage any longer without 
your help. I’ve nowhere to look for aid but to 
you. I’m very, very sorry to have you leave 
school, but there seems to be no other way. You 
must try to find some work to do, or we can’t live 
through the winter.” 

It was a sore trial to the ambitious boy, but he 
said bravely : — 

“All.right, mother. I'll bring my books home 
to-morrow, and then I’ll look around for a posi- 
tion. I think I can get one soon.” 

“T’m so glad you don’t grumble and complain 
about it.” 

“That wouldn’t do a particle of good, mother. 
I don’t believe in whining.” 

The next day he started out on his quest for 
employment. He began in a hopeful frame of 
mind, but soon met with enough discouragements 
to try his mettle. No one seemed to be in need of 
a boy of sixteen. In some places he was treated 
with respect: in others he was snubbed and even 
guyed. It was disheartening, and at times he was 
tempted to give up the struggle; but then the 
thought of the family’s destitute circumstances 
spurred him on. One evening, after one of these 
fruitless quests, his mother said : — 

“Herbert, I heard to-day that Mr. Lilly wants a 
boy in his office.” 

“Mr. Lilly,—let me see. Who is Mr. Lilly? 
Oh, I remember now. He’s the editor of the 
Informer. Well, V’ll go to see him to-morrow 
morning the first thing.” 

“JT wish you would, Herbert. I should like to 
have you get a position in an office like that, if 
you could, The /nformer is an excellent paper, 
and I’m sure that Mr. Lilly is a good man.” 


“T’d rather have such a position than any other 
kind,” replied Herbert. 

Early as he went to Mr. Lilly’s office the next 
morning, he found that another boy had been 
there before him. The two boys met at the door, — 
Herbert entering just as the other came out of the | 
office. 

“Tt’s Bob Henderson,” thought Herbert, nod- 
ding. ‘I wonder whether he has made application 
for the place.” 

But he had little time for reflection, being shown — 
the next moment into the editor’s presence. Mr. — 
Lilly was not.a pompous or dignified-looking man; 
but he had keen, dark eyes that seemed almost to — 
look through his young visitor, who stood some- 
what abashed before the desk. Herbert soon had ~ 
made his errand known. ‘ 

“Yes, I do need a boy for my office,” the editor : 
said, in the firm, direct tones of a man who knows 
just what he wants. “But he must be the right 
kind of a boy: first of all, trustworthy; then, — 
bright enough to learn the work. There are 
many things about the office that a competent boy 
could do. Have you any references ?” 

“ Here is one from my teacher,” replied Herbert. 
“Tt also gives my standing in school.” 

“ Well, that is very good; but do not build any 
castles in the air, my boy. I cannot give you any 
decision this morning. The fact is, I have several 
applications, and must weigh the respective merits 
of the applicants. By the way, if you had a posi- 
tion like this one, would you be willing to study 
stenography and typewriting in the evening? If 
you could, it would help you a great deal, and you 
could be of service to me.” 

“Nothing would please me more,” replied Her- 
bert, in delight. “I think I could learn quite 
rapidly. At least, I should do my best.” 

“That’s right. You live in the eastern part of 
the city, I believe.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you know a boy in your neighborhood by 
the name of Robert Henderson? ” 

“I know him,— yes, sir. He was the boy who 
just stepped out of your office. Perhaps he is 
also an applicant for the place.” 

“Well, yes, he is. What have you to say about 
him?” And Mr. Lilly bent his penetrating eyes 
upon Herbert. 

The boy could not help the flush that mounted 
to his cheeks; and for amoment he felt tempted to 
disclose Bob Henderson’s real character, especially 
as he was a possible rival. But he beat back the 
ungenerous thought. If any one needed money, 
he knew it was Bob Henderson’s parents. As 
soon as he could collect his thoughts, Herbert 
replied, — 

“T’ve nothing to say about Bob, sir, except that 
his parents are in great need.” 

“But what kind of a boy is he?” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Lilly. I wouldn’t feel that it 
was right for me to say anything about Bob. He 
wants the place, and so do I; and I don’t want to be 
guilty of —of trying to push myself forward by 
running down another boy.” 

“Well — hem ! — h-h-hem ! 
kind of principle, I must say.” The editor looked 
pleased. “By the way, have you a church in your 
part of the city?” 

“Yes, sir, two of them. 
on Clarendon Street.” 

“Ah! Rev. Mr. Early is your pastor, I be- 
lieve. Yes, I know where it is. I suppose you 
have services there every Sunday evening? ” ; 

“Yes, sir, regularly.” - 

“Well, I’m glad to know that you are a church- 
goer. And now I must bid you good-day. ‘Thi 
is Saturday. Come in on Monday morning 
nine o’clock, when I shall give you my decision. 

Herbert walked home with mingled feelings 


That’s not a bad 


I attend the mission 
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hopefulness and uncertainty It was precisely the 
kind of a position he would select if he had the 
opportunity of choosing, as it would afford him an 
excellent chance for mental improvement and 
business advancement. His mother shared in his 
arixiety to secure the place, but neither of them 
had the faintest suspicion of Mr. Lilly’s little plan 
for deciding whether Herbert was the kind of a 
boy he wished to employ in his office. 

The next day being Sunday, Herbert and his 
mother went to church, and tried to forget their 
cares in the atmosphere of worship. In the even- 
ing Herbert went alone to the chapel, his mother 
remaining at home with the smaller children. 
Arriving just as the service began, he found a seat 
near the rear of the room. The little chapel was 
not very well lighted, and so Herbert did not 
recognize a man who sat a few seats to his left and 
a little farther in the rear. Herbert had scarcely 
been seated before Bob Henderson and two other 
young fellows came stalking into the room, making 
more noise than was necessary. Many persons 
looked around and felt annoyed by the boys’ 
disorderly entrance, and the minister paused in 
the service. 

The trio plumped into seats near Herbert. It 
was soon evident that they-were the kind of boys 
who think it a mark of smartness to put on big 
airs and disturb a meeting by unruly conduct. 
Bob Henderson seemed to be their ringleader.. 
He watched the minister closely; and, whenever an 
opportunity afforded, he played some antic that 
would set his rude companions to giggling. The 
moment the minister’s eyes were turned in his 
direction, Bob’s face would straighten out, and he 
would look as sober as a judge. 

Herbert was greatly annoyed. He listened to 

the service as best he could, and did not even 
smile at Bob’s unmanly attempts at being funny. 
Presently Bob leaned over, and whispered some- 
thing to Herbert. It was meant to be comical; but 
Herbert merely shook his head, and did not join in 
the laughter that followed. 
_ Then Bob made other efforts to hector Herbert, 
and get him involved in the mischief. Extending 
his arm slyly along the back of the seat next to 
him, Bob jabbed Herbert in the back of the head 
with his thumb,— a trick that was regarded by the 
turbulent lads as extremely laughable. 

“Boys, you're disturbing the congregation,” 
whispered Herbert, warningly. ‘“ You had better 
stop.” 

Then he slipped quietly out of his pew, and 
found a seat on the other side of the aisle, where 
he could give the minister his undivided attention. 
The whole performance was watched closely by a 
pair of keen eyes a little farther in the rear of the 
room. Before the service closed, the minister had 
to pause in his discourse, and reprove the three 
mischievous boys. This quieted them somewhat; 
but they gave scant attention to the sermon, merely 
lolling indifferently in their seats, and in every 
way showing their disrespect. 

The service being over, Herbert tarried a few 
Minutes to speak with some friends. As he 
stepped out of the door, Bob Henderson said in a 
sarcastic tone : — j 

“Hi! there’s Herbert Grantley! He’ll be a dea- 
con some of these days! Isn’t he pious, though? 
Good little boy!” 

Herbert stopped a moment, and looked at his 
tormentor. Then he spoke up in a firm, clear 
voice : — 

“Call me what you please, Bob Henderson. It 
doesn’t hurt me from such a source. Anyway, I 
would rather be a deacon than a rowdy; and 
I would be too much of a gentleman, too, to mis- 
behave at a church service.” 

“Good! good! That was a manly speech,” 
some one standing on the sidewalk remarked, and 


somehow the voice sounded familiar to Herbert; 
but the man who spoke walked rapidly down the 
street, and disappeared before he could be iden- 
tified. 

You may depend upon it that Herbert went to 
the office of the Informer promptly at nine the 
next morning. Mr. Lilly greeted him cordially, 
and offered him a chair. He had scarcely been 
seated before Bob Henderson was ushered into the 
sanctum. 

“Well, boys,” Mr. Lilly began, adjusting his 
glasses, “both of you have come to hear my de- 
cision. I am glad to see you so prompt.” Then 
he paused, shifted his position in his revolving 
chair, and removed his glasses. “By the way, 
Robert,” he went on, “ where were you last evening 
at about eight o’clock? ” 

“Why, sir, I—I was at the chapel on Clarendon 
Street,” Bob replied, flushing. 

“Ah! sol thought. I was there, too.” 

“ You were?” and Bob’s face grew crimson. 


“Yes, sir, I was there, Master Robert. Are 
you sorry?” 
“Why—I”— But the editor’s eyes were so 


keen that Bob could say no more. 

“Yes, Robert,” pursued Mr. Lilly, “I was a 
witness of your conduct. Really, now, my boy, 
do you think it a mark of manliness or smartness 
to behave in that way at a public gathering? No, 
itis not. It is, rather, a sure index of a lack of 
true intelligence and a mark of bad breeding. 
Nor is that the worst feature of such demeanor: it 
is also dishonest. You were sly and deceitful, tak- 
ing advantage of the minister when his eyes were 
turned away from you. Don’t you see?” 

By this time all the blood had faded from Bob’s 
face, leaving even His ear-tips pale. 

“Now, Robert, I cannot have such a rude and 
deceptive boy in my office,” continued the editor. 
“He might take advantage of me. I couldn’t trust 
him, you see. Here is your neighbor, Herbert 
Grantley. I was pleased with his gentlemanly 
conduct at the chapel, and overheard his manly 
reply to your taunt after the service. You can go 
now, Robert. I shall employ Herbert. Good- 
morning, sir.” 

There was nothing for Bob to do but to stumble, 
limp and humiliated, out of the editor’s office, a 
sadder and, it is to be hoped, a wiser boy. 

As for Herbert, he was at once engaged; and, 
when he reached home and told the story to his 
mother, she put her arms around his neck, and 
said : — 

“T’m proud of you, Herbert. It is always best 
to be a gentleman wherever you are. It is the 
best policy; and, more than that, it is right and 
noble.” 


METHOD OF REFORMATION. 


PREACHER once said, “Suppose, some 
x cold morning, you should go into a neigh- 
bor’s house, and find him busy at work 
on his windows,— scratching away,—and should 
ask him what he was doing, and he slrould reply, 
‘Why, I am trying to remove the frost; but, as 
fast as I get it off one pane, it comes upon an- 
other,’ would you not say, ‘Why, man, let your 
windows alone and kindle a fire, and the frost 
will soon come off?’ And have you not seen 
people who try to break off their bad habits, one 
after another, without avail? They are like the 
man who tried to scratch the frost from his win- 
dows. Let the fire-of love to God and man burn 
in their hearts, and the bad habits will soon melt 
away.” Selected. 


Solitude has but one disadvantage, it is apt 
to give one too high an opinion of one’s self. 
Byron. 


Intellect is stronger than cannon. 
THEODORE PARKER. 


THE FINEST CYCLING IN THE WORLD. 


HE road I have in my mind is in India, and 
stretches twelve hundred miles from La- 
hore to Calcutta. It is the famous Grand 

Trunk Road. Let me explain its nature, though 
one cannot do so by comparison; for there is no 
road of five miles in England that is anything like 
it. It is level. Indeed, there is not above a mile 
the whole distance where even a lady need dis- 
mount to walk. The material with which it is 
made is called “ kunker”; and, if you care to turn 
that word into concrete, you have an idea of what 
it is like. It is exceedingly hard, and smooth as 
a prepared pavement. There is no dust. When 
I first got on this road and enjoyed the luxury of 
easy travelling, I said, “ This is magnificent, but 
in a little time I suppose it will become gritty and 
uneven.” I went fifty miles, one hundred miles, 
two hundred miles, five, six, seven hundred miles ; 
and it was always the same, with not even a small 
stone to give ajog. Nearly the whole of the way 
is lined with a double row of majestic trees. The 
concrete road runs like a long white ribbon down 
the centre; and along each side are loose-soil 
tracks, over which the native bullock-carts creak 
a slow two miles an hour. 

With two friends I rode across India during the 
hottest time of the year, in April and May, and 
was never seriously inconvenienced by the heat; 
for, at a pace of fifteen miles an hour, one could 
always create a draught. In the winter months, 
from December till March, thousands of English 
people go to India sight-seeing. They are rushed 
in the train from one city to another. They see 
the fine buildings and a few fine bazaars, but they 
don’t see India as it might be seen. Therefore, I 
would say to people going to India this coming 
winter, Take your bicycles with you; and, when 
you get to Lahore, abandon the train and ride on 
your machines the rest of the way to Calcutta. 
After a short thirty-six miles’ run out of Lahore 
you reach Amritsar, the great Sikh city, with its 
marvellous Golden Temple and quaint, pictur- 
esque scenes. You go on to Umballa, and run 
down to historic Delhi, with its marble mementos 
of the Great Moguls, You reach Agra, and grow 
poetical under the full moon while sitting before 
the Taj Mahal, the most bewitching monument in 
the wide world. You ride through a country rem- 
iniscent of the mutiny to Cawnpore, and, if you 
like, take a turn off to the left and visit Luck- 
now. You speed on to Allahabad, and cross the 
holy river Ganges, and in one day, if you have a 
mind, reach Benares the sacred, the city of ten 
thousand temples. Then you drop into Bengal, 
where you get runs through wild jungle and a 
land full of nodding palms and rich giant vegeta- 
tion. For one day you hasten through the coal 
district of North India, and then you reach the 
jungle again, where gorgeous-plumed birds whirl. 
in the air, and groups of monkeys spring from 
bough to bough, accompanying you. You resta 
night in a little patch of French territory, Chan- 
dernagore, in a French hotel, by the side of a 
lovely boulevard overlooking the broad waters of 
the Hooghly, and then, after another twenty-five 
miles, you are in Calcutta, the city of palaces. 
And, besides all these, you have been through 
thousands of villages. You have actually seen na- 
tive Indian life,—the hooded bullock-carts in 
which the purdah ladies travel and the palanquins 
in which the rich rajahs are carried. You have 
seen the Hindu in his little wayside temple; and, 
altogether, you have got some idea of the physical 
and picturesque aspects of India. 

Chambers’ Jowrnal. 
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Application is the price to be paid’ 


Hans tried again in vain. Old 


Giant Grim looked uglier and was 


for mental acquisition. To have 


the harvest, we must sow the seed. 


gruffer than ever. 


What was to be done? Hark! 


Batley. 


Hans caught a sound just behind — 


him, and he knew it was his grand- 


father coughing. 


“ How — how—is this?” cried 


Grandpa Jacob. “It woke me up. 


I must stop this.” = 


He quickly subdued the giant 


and brought him to a halt. | 


“Some rascal going by started 


this, I suppose,” exclaimed Grandpa 


“J—J did it!” said the blushing 


Jacob. . | 
boy, dropping his head. . 


“You—you? Iam glad you told 
me. Now, Hans, look here!” 

Grandpa Jacob looked very wise. 

“Take a lesson from all this. 
Many a thing in life you can start, 
but it is hard to stop it. You might 
start to slide down the bank of the 
dike in winter; but it is another 


thing to stop yourself, and not land 
in the canal. One can touch a 


match to a haystack; but who can 


stop the fire? Don’t start things 
that may trouble you, and yet you 
can’t stop them. Have courage, 
though, if you do make a mistake, 
to call on the person that can rec- 
tify it. And, if you see another 
making a mistake, have courage to 
do your duty by him. Promise 
me!” : 
Hans said, ‘‘ Y—y—yes, sir.” 
The next day Grandpa Jacob was 
sleeping again, and Hans found a 
bottle near by that looked ugly 
enough. “Looks like Old Giant 
Grim,” thought Hans. “And, oh 
dear, my grandfather is like the 
windmill that I couldn’t stop; for 


————— 
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he keeps going on. He can’t stop. 
Can’t he? God canstop him. Oh, 
dear! What had I better do? Did 
I promise him I would tell anybody 
that was making a mistake? I—I 


—said, ‘Yes.’” 
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THE WINDMILL BY THE 

DIKE. 
BY EDWARD A. RAND. 
“7 WOULD like to start up Old 

] Giant Grim,” thought Hans. 

Old Giant Grim? <A big mass 
of flesh and bones? 

Not at all. Old Giant Grim was 

a windmill by a thick, stout Holland 
dike; and Hans had named the big 
windmill. Without the dike were 
the blue waters rippling on to the 
deep sea. Within the dike were 
green fields and sleepy canals, all 
below the level of the rippling water. 
The stout dike, like a mother’s arm, 
protected the bright green fields, 
where cows were browsing and 
farmers toiling. And the windmill, 
with big, long arms like a giant’s, 
and a gruff, deep voice like a giant’s, 
would pump up the water within 
the dike, and out into the rippling 
water it would go, splashing and 
dashing and running away in very 
sport. Alas for green fields and 
browsing cows and toiling farmers, 
if water were allowed to accumu- 
late and deepen inside the dike 
faster than the canal could manage! 
Those canals were very useful, and 
served as roads and streets. Buta 
good servant may become a hard 
master; and those very useful ca- 
nals, were the accumulating waters 
neglected, would pour destruction 
all over the land. 

So, in every promising wind, Old 
Giant Grim must go to work, and 
swing round his arms, and pump 
and pump and pump the best he 
knew how. 

When Hans, the boy behind the 
dike, exclaimed, “I would like to 
start up Old Giant Grim,” he meant 
the huge windmill by the dike that kept the sea 
from getting in; and this same big mill would help 
the water in getting out. 

Grandpa Jacob ran this windmill; but just now 
Grandpa Jacob was in his kitchen, sleeping off the 
effect of huge draughts of Holland gin. He was 
very fond of the gin, and gin was very fond of 
him, and that is the pitiable thing about what we 
call “ drinking,” the taking of any intoxicating bev- 
erage. The glass, the bottle, the jug that is loved, 
fastens itself to the ardent lover; and it is like 
the clinging of the old gorilla, in the “ Arabian 
Nights,” that jumped on the back of poor Sinbad, 
the sailor. And it is a wonder that Sinbad ever 
got away. And there was Grandpa Jacob, to 
whom that gorilla, gin, had fastened itself! Alas! 
alas ! 

But Hans, let us go back to him. We may lose 
him if we linger too long with slumbering Grandpa 
Jacob. 

Hans wondered if he could not start the wind- 
mill. A wind hustling in from the sea, and brush- 
ing close by Hans’ ears, seemed to say: “You 
might just try! Just see what youcando!” He 
knew enough about the machinery just to try. 

Hans reached out his hands, tried, tugged away, 
and hark! Was that Old Giant Grim starting up ? 


Boom — boom —boom-m-m! The windmill 
was going! The water, too, was coming. 

Hans ran out doors. He climbed the dike. 
Looking up, he saw the big arms of the giant 
threshing round and round, as if he had a million 
cartloads of wheat in the car to thresh out. 

Then Hans looked down; and he saw the water 
running out, water from the canal rising up obe- 
diently as Old Giant Grim pumped, and the splash- 
ing into the current on its way to the sea. 

At first Hans smiled. There was the sense of 
power. He had done something very great. He 
had shown that he had power over a giant, and 
had set him to work. 

When he heard a voice, “ Who set this wind- 
mill a-going!” he turned frightened. Nobody was 
there. It sounded like Grandpa Jacob’s voice. 

Then he knew that the voice was within. It 
was a memory. 

“You must not start this mill unless I tell you,” 
Grandpa Jacob had said. 

“I—I—I must stop this,” said Hans. 

But he could not stop the giant. He tugged and 
tugged; but Old Giant Grim only growled and 
looked very ugly, and kept on-threshing that big 
wheat heap. And how the water gurgled and 
splashed and dashed in mockery ! 


He hesitated. 

At last he cried, “ Oh—oh—Grandpa Jacob, the 
windmill is going!” 

* What—what—is it?” said Grandpa Jacob, con- 
fusedly. “The windmill going? Why, no, it 
isn’t! Hans, Hans, you tell a lie.” 

“J—I didn’t mean that. I meant you—you”— 

Grandpa Jacob was wide-awake now. 

“Hans, tell me what you mean! 
boy? Tell me!” 

‘*Y ou—are-—like a windmill.” 

“Like one? Do I look like one?” 

“You ”— 

“Tell me, boy! 

“You can’t stop.” 

Here Hans, too frightened to speak another 
word, pointed at the bottle. 

Grandpa Jacob took in all the meaning of Hans’ 
words. He covered his face with his hands, sank 
back in the chair from. which he had risen, and 
cried: “You are right. I can’t stop. God help 
me, I can’t stop.” : 

There was a very solemn stillness then. 
it was broken, a boy’s voice spoke: 

“Won't God help you, grandpa? Let’s—let’s 
—ask him.” 

The next moment a poor, penitent old grand- 
father was down on his knees, and a boy was at 


I—I what, 


Tell your Grandpa Jacob.” 


When 
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his side; and what a heart-broken prayer went up 
to God! ; 

God hears such prayers, and a new life began 
for Grandpa Jacob that day. 

“T don’t think I will call the windmill Old Giant 
Grim any more,” thought Hans. “He has done 
too much of a favor in this thing, and I will call 
him ‘Grandpa’s Big Friend.’” 

Grandpa’s Big Friend seemed to understand it 
all, for he went round quite cheerily the next time 
he began to thresh wheat. 


set apart for public worship. Sunday by 

the Christians, Monday by the Greeks, 
Tuesday by the Persians, Wednesday by the As- 
syrians, Thursday by the Egyptians, Friday by the 
Turks, and Saturday by the Jews. 


B different nations, every day in the week is 


HE dimensions of the Capitol at Washington 
are: The length, 751 feet 4 inches; 
breadth, from 121 to 324 feet. It covers 

153,112 square feet. From base line of building to 
the tip of statue, 287 feet 11 inches. The height 
of the dome above the base line on the east front 
is 287 feet 5 inches. 


THE SERVICE OF TRUTH. 


WueEn courage fails and faith burns low, 
And men are timid grown, 

Hold fast thy loyalty, and know 
That Truth still moveth on. 


For unseen messengers she hath 
To work her will and ways, 
And even human scorn and wrath 
God turneth to her praise. 
F. L. Hosmer. 


WINTER. 


*Tis winter now: the fallen snow 
Has left the heavens all coldly clear : 
Through leafless boughs the sharp winds blow, 
And all the earth lies dead and drear. 


And yet Thy love is not withdrawn : 
Thy life within the keen air breathes, 
Thy beauty paints the crimson dawn, 
And clothes the boughs with glitt’ring wreaths. 


And, though abroad the sharp wind blow, 
And skies are chill and frosts are keen, 
Home closer draws her circle now, 
And warmer glows her light within. 


O God, who giv’st the winter’s cold 
As well as summer’s joyous rays, 
Still warmly in thine arms enfold, 
And keep us through life’s wintry days. 
Samupt LONGrELLOW. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A LITTLE GIRL’S EXPERIENCE. 
BY ANNA STETSON. 


66 LICE, I want you to take this bundle of 
clothes to the washerwoman,” called 
mother from the kitchen. Alice was sit- 

ting on the front porch, watching a big brown cater- 

pillar crawling along; and her mother’s yoice was 
an unwelcome sound. 

“Oh, I don’t want to,” she said. “It’s hot, and 
I’m hungry. I don’t feel a bit like it.” 

‘‘Youw'll have ten minutes before dinner, just 
time enough,” said her mother, coming nearer; but, 
seeing Alice’s disconsolate face, she added, “ Well, 
if you rather wait until after dinner, you may, 
only I want you to be sure and go then, and I 
really wish you would not act so unwilling when I 
ask you to go on a simple errand. I fear my little 
girl is growing lazy.” 

“J will go then, mamma,” said Alice. “I shall 
feel better later, and I want to see where this cat. 
erpillar is going. Just come and see how funny 
he is.” 

But her mother replied: “ Not now, dear. You 
know I have to see to the dinner.” And she hur- 
ried into the house. 

Alice Morse lived in a plain, old-fashioned house 
in the village of Valehill. Her father was a farmer, 
and, like almost all New England farmers, worked 
from morning till night, hoping some time to clear 
the mortgage from his place. Her mother was a 
true helpmeet, and her fingers were never idle for 
a moment. Neither of them ever complained: 
both idolized their only child. And Alice, a 
pretty girl of ten summers, though she loved 
them dearly, was apt to be thoughtless, and to 
think it quite natural that she should always have 
a good time, and considered herself quite a martyr 
if obliged to help her mother. How she did hate 
to wash dishes and dust the rooms! And how 
much nicer to cimb the crooked apple-trees in the 
orchard, with a story book about a wonderful prin- 
cess with a pink satin spangled dress! or to swing 
in the lovely swing father had made for her in the 
big barn, and imagine she was a girl that lived in 
the city, and wore high-heeled boots and dresses 
trimmed with Hamburg edging, like the Boston 
girl who boarded near by once! Even this funny 
caterpillar didn’t have to work, she thought, for- 
getting all about the cocoon he would some day 
labor at incessantly. Soon the dinner-bell rang; 
and, finding he had crawled under the porch, she 
ran into the house. As she finished her dinner, 
she looked out of the open window, and saw her 
friend Carrie Sargent coming into the yard. 

“Mamma says I may spend the afternoon with 
you,” Carrie said, as she came to the door, “ because 
she is going to Hast Valehill to see her sister.” 
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“Oh, how lovely!” Alice exclaimed. “Let's 
play croquet first.” And she skipped for her hat. 

“You had better do your errand first,” said her 
mother; but Alice said: “Pretty soon, mamma. 
Which color do you want, Carrie?” And out into 
the yard she rushed. 

Mother gave a sigh, but said nothing; and the 
children played on, one game after another, until, 
getting tired, they took their paper dolls to the 
grape arbor, and soon became absorbed in cutting 
out some new dresses. They hardly noticed the 
sound of wheels until a loud “Whoa!” reached 
their ears, and Carrie looked up to see her father 
in his buggy. “Alice and you may ride with me, if 
you want to,” he said. “I have got to see a pa- 
tient down the road, and can leave Alice here at 
tea-time.” 

“May I go, mamma?” shouted Alice to her 
mother, who was at the window, busily sewing; 
and, seeing her nod of consent, she joyfully 
jumped into the buggy. After tea Alice said, 
“T’vye had a real good time to-day, mother; but 
I’m tired enough to go right to bed. What are 
you so sober for, mamma? ’Cause I didn’t take 
the clothes? Well, I will the very first thing to- 
morrow morning.” And, after saying her little 
verse, — 

‘‘Oh may I be gentle and loving and true, 
Obedient and kind and unselfish, too, 
Remember that duty, not pleasure,-must lead, 
And try every day to be perfect indeed,” 


hurrying it in a sing-song fashion, she sank to 
sleep as peacefully as if she had really been as 
good as the verse taught her to be. 

The first sound that greeted her ears on waking 
in the morning was the drip, drip, of the rain upon 
the roof. She raised the curtain, and looked out, 
frowning. How it poured! a real “ north-easter,” 
father said; and she knew what that meant,— to 
have to stay in the house all day and help mother. 
Her eye caught sight of the bundle in the kitchen 
chair. “I can never go there, anyhow,” she said, 
“that’s one good thing,” and thought no more of 
it until nearly noon the next day, which fort- 
unately proved pleasant. Then her conscience 
pricked her, and she seized the bundle and ran 
along. 

On her return her mother handed her a dainty 
white envelope, saying, “The coachman from the 
Briggs place left this for you while you were 
gone.” 

“For me, mamma!” said Alice, her eyes spark- 
ling with pleasure. ‘ What can it be?” And she 
quickly openedit. It read: “Miss Marcia Briggs 
requests the pleasure of your company to-morrow 
afternoon from three to six o’clock.” 

“A party!” shouted the delighted girl; “and 


wasn’t she good to invite me! oh! oh!” And she 
danced about with glee. 
“That will be very nice,” said mother. ‘She is 


kind to remember you.” 

All that afternoon Alice could think of nothing 
but the party, of the city girl who would be sure 
to be there, looking so lovely, and of the ice- 
cream which she was sure to have,— for she had 
not yet trained her thoughts to dwell on much 
higher things than these,— and how she hoped the 
next day would be pleasant. Yes, the sun shone 
brightly for her the next morning; and the first 
question was: “I can wear my dotted muslin dress 
and pink sash, can’t 1?” But to her astonishment 
her mother replied, “I do not see how you can 
very well, as it isn’t here: your gingham will 
answer.” 

“Not here! 
wear it?” 

“At the washerwoman’s,” said mother: “you 
took it there only yesterday noon, and I fear it is 
not done. You may see.” 


Where is it, then? Why can’t I 


Down the road Alice flew in a spasm of terror. 

“T’ve just washed it, Miss,” said the woman. 
“J had some work in ahead that the folks was in a 
hurry about. I don’t much think it can be ready. 
Ye see there’s clouds in the sky; and this is 
starched, and a particular piece of work like. 
I be sorry for ye. If I’d only had it before, 
I might ’a’ done it.” 

Alice gave the poor woman a very cross look, 
turned away, walked home, went up to her room, 
slammed the door, threw herself on the bed, and 
had a good cry. “Of course, I won’t go to the 
party in a gingham dress,” she thought. “Ill 
stay at home first, so there! I think that’s a 
mean, disobliging, lazy woman. Why didn’t 
mamma make me go when she first asked me?” 
And so the selfish girl stifled the voice in her 
heart, which kept saying, “It’s no one’s fault but 
your own: you are the only one to blame.” 

Thus she sulked all the forenoon, and even 
found fault with the plain dinner,—“ Nothing 
but apples for dessert!” About two o’clock her 
mother said, “ Alice, come to my room. I want 
you.” 

“Going to scold me, I s’pose,” she thought, 
as she lifted the door-latch. But what a sight 
awaited her! There on the bed was a beautiful 
pink dress, such a dainty dress, with a white sash 
and tiny baby-ribbon rosettes on the shoulders,— 
just as if a Cinderella fairy godmother had waved 
it there. Could she believe her eyes? Her 
mother stood by, smiling, and, in reply to her 
look of inquiry, said: “Yes, Alice, I had it cut 
and partly made some time ago, intending to finish 
it for your birthday; but, fearing the muslin might 
not be laundered, I have worked steadily, and fin- 
ished this. I sat up late last night, and gave up 
the cooking to-day. I think it will fit you nicely. 

Alice looked at her mother’s careworn face, and 
a torrent of affection swept over her. ‘Mamma 
darling,” she cried, as she hugged her, “you are so 
good, and I am so wicked and selfish. I don’t 
deserve it, and you are tired; and how can you be 
so good to me?” 

“Does not your verse say,— 


«¢¢ Kind and unselfish, too’? 


We can all be that, dear, if we try. You could be 
‘obedient and kind and unselfish, too,’ if you really 
tried. Why not think of that in the daytime? 
“Remember that duty, not pleasure, must lead,’ 
when you are thinking of your own good time,” 
mother added, taking her little girl in her lap and 
kissing her. 

“Oh, I will try. I will indeed,” said Alice. “I 
ought not to go away now, but stay and help you.” 

“No, indeed,” said mother. “Go, and do not 
think how you look, but see how happy you can 
make the children there. Then help me later on.” 
And, so talking, the dress was put on, the sash 
tied, the tears wiped away, and a very sweet-look- 
ing little girl it was that skipped away to the big 
house on the hill. 

The lesson of that day sank deep into her heart. 
She found, too, that “fine feathers do not make 
fine birds”; for the two city girls who were there 
wore the plainest frocks of any, and yet, because 
of their faculty of devising new games, and the 
readiness with which they entered into every plan, 
inducing the shy ones to join in, they were the 
most popular girls of the afternoon. Alice 
thought of her mother’s words, and contributed 
her share to the merry-making; and the conse- 
quence was “a perfectly lovely time.” Little by 
little she outgrew her selfishness, and was a com- 
fort to her parents and all who knew her. 


Heaven trims our lamps while we sleep. 
ALcortT. 


THE SNOW-STORM. 


ANNOUNCED by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrivés the snow, and, driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight; the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river, and the heayen, 
And veils the farm-house at the garden’s end. 
The sled and traveller stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 
Come see the north wind’s masonry. 
Out of an unseen quarry evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake or tree or door. 
Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild work 
So fanciful, so savage, naught cares he 
For number or proportion. Mockingly, 
On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths ; 
A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn; 
Fills up the farmer’s lane from wall to wall, 
Maugre the farmer’s sighs; and, at the gate, 
A tapering turret overtops the work; 
And when his hours are numbered, and the world 
Is all his own, retiring, as he were not, 
Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished Art 
To mimic in slow structures, stone by stone, 
Built in an age, the mad wind’s night-work, 
The frolic architecture of the snow. 

RatepH WaLpo EMERSON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MEMORIES OF A MEADOW. 


BY ANNE E. PERKINS. 


FTEN my mind recalls the days, childish 


and “grown-up,” spent in the little 

meadow. We children hailed the pros- 
pect with delight when father announced that he 
should “ begin cutting the little meadow to-day”; 
for it meant long days in the woods, lunches 
afield, and rides home on the hay fragrant with 
sweet-smelling grasses. It was surrounded by 
woods, in which grew an almost endless variety of 
flowers, changing with the season. In early 
spring, hepaticas, white and blue, with soft, 
warm leaves, pink arbutus, anemones dainty and 
airy,‘Solomon’s seal, false and true, the little gold- 
thread, with bitter golden roots,—a favorite medi- 
cine with the country folk,— Clintonia’s beautiful 
glossy leaves, dwarf cornel, whose red “ bunch- 
berries” we gathered later, lady’s-slippers, pink 
and the rare white, and many others. 

Sometimes we found a partridge’s nest; and, no 
matter how often we afterward went to survey it, 
the brave little mother was always difficult to dis- 
tinguish from her environment, to which her 
plumage is so admirably suited. 

From a spruce we gathered gum, carving our 
initials rudely on a neighboring beech. 

Here first we heard the blue-jay attempt his 
flute-like note,—* veel-la,”— quite musical in com- 
parison with the usual harsh ery. 

We hunted vainly for the oven-bird’s nest, and 
watched the little Maryland yellow-throat darting 
incessantly about the underbrush. 

The frogs’ chorus was deafeningly near; and in 
hot summer days we leaned over the brink of the 
pool— narrowly escaping disaster—to feed them 
with grasshoppers, which they caught deftly, and 
then relapsed into cool, green quiet with a gruff 
“ Ker-chug.” 

In the water grew brown cat-tails and flags, 
both the blue flag and the sweet flag, much es- 
teemed for its esculent (?) root. At the edge the 
strange pitcher-plants, half full of what we sup- 
posed to be rain-water with drowned grasshoppers 
and yarious insects. It was always matter for 
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wonder to us that rain could enter, and it was 
“many years before we learned that the hollow 
leaves secreted it to capture insects used for the 
plant’s nourishment. Close by grew the little 
sun-dew (Drosera), a tiny plant with reddish, 
sticky leaves, surrounded at the edge by reddish 
rays, or tentacles, with glands on the disc of the 
round leaves, secreting the sticky “dew.” Any 
small, unwary fly is thus held tightly until the 
tentacles close about him securely, when he is 
digested and absorbed by the leaf, which afterward 
expands. The great Darwin considered this plant, 
insignificant to most people, worthy of profound 
study, and has set forth in his “Insectivorous 
Plants” many experiments showing that it also 
digests any nitrogenous food, as minute bits of 
meat, raw or cooked, egg, etc., as any country 
child may prove. It is a marvellous little plant, 
with a digestive juice very much like that of our 
own stomach. 

Bladderwort (Utricularia), a small, yellow- 
flowered aquatic, was plenty here. The small 
bladders on the stem were formerly supposed to 
be for the purpose of floating the plant; but one 
man, who observed that other aquatics float with- 
out the aid of these, discovered that the bladders 
have a valye-like entrance, easily pushed open 
from without by insects, large quantities of which 
are caught, attracted by the transparent valve. 
These very soon undergo putrefaction, and are 
absorbed by the plant. 

All these insect-eating plants are bog inhabi- 
tants, and, as the soil lacks nitrogen, take this 
‘way to supply it. 

In the edge of the woods grew jacks-in-the- 
pulpit, whose acrid bulbs we never tasted the 
second time. Everywhere was the scouring-rush, 
or “horse’s tail,” known to us as “ gun-bright,” 

because grandfather was wont to brighten his gun 
with it. Years later we learned its true name, 
and knew that the polish it gave great-grand- 
-mother’s pewter dishes was due to the amount of 
flinty silicon it contained. 

Here we gathered for “greens” the “ swamp- 
beet” (saxifrage) and “cowslips” (marsh-mari- 
golds) and “chocolate” (avens), so called because 
a decoction of the root was supposed to resemble 
chocolate in flavor. 

In early summer the four-leaved loose-strife 
abounded, known as “liberty tea,” because the 
colonists preferred to use it rather than pay the 
tax on tea. The jewel-weed grew riotously under 
the willows; and we delighted in touching the pods 
to see the quick, “impatient” discharge of the 
seeds, like live things. 

In midsummer fireweed flashed out in the 
undergrowth, and meadow-sweet, white and faint 
pink, beside its stiff, uncompromising cousin, the 
steeple-bush. Dodder wound itself around the 
golden-rod, like yellow yarn. In late summer 
there were ranks of Spiranthes, standing with 
military erectness, its white flowers in a twisted 
spike; and the ground was blue with gentians, and 
the brook illumined with cardinal flower. 

We spent long, lazy days under the willows, 
where was always a fragrant breeze, modelling 
crude figures from clay, watching the gay dragon- 
flies (harmless, though stigmatized as “devil’s 
darning-needles, because they sew up  folk’s 
mouths,”), gathering strawberries, cool and sweet, 
in the same birch-bark utensil used to dip up the 
cold, sparkling spring water. When the thrushes 
began their even-song, and the shadows grew 
longer, we made our way home, oppressed in a 
yague, childish way by the sad cadence in the 
veeries’ song. Happy are we who have a heritage 
of woodland treasures in memory, but : — 


“Oh that thou couldst know thy joy 
Ere it passes, barefoot boy!”’ 
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SALUTE THE FLAG. 


Orr with your hat as the flag goes by! 
And let the heart have its say: 

You're man enough for a tear in your eye 
That you will not wipe away. 


You're man enough for a thrill that goes 
To your very finger-tips. 

Ay, the lump just thenin your throat that rose 
Spoke more than your parted lips. 


Lift up the boy on your shoulder high, 
And show him the faded shred: 

Those stripes would be red as the sunset sky 
If death could have dyed them red. 


Off with your hat as the flag goes by! 
Uncover the youngster’s head. 
Teach him to hold it holy and high, 
For the sake of its sacred dead. 
H. C. Bunner. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MARGERY’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY H. I. ALLEN. 


& THINK it’s real mean!” And Margery 
Arnold’s chubby face grew long as she 
looked dolefully out of the window, and 

two tiny puckers came in her forehead just be- 
tween the eyebrows. How it did rain! It ran 
over the eaves of the old shed across the way, and 
poured down the street like a small river; and it 
looked as if the sun would never shine again. 
And it was Margery’s sixth birthday, with such a 
cake cooling in the pantry, and four little friends 
invited to her party; and now, of course, they 
wouldn’t come. Oh, dear! Her face grew hot, and 
she was trying hard to keep back the tears when 
mamma opened the door. 

“Come, Margery. I want you to amuse the 
baby awhile till I finish your frock. Don’t cry, 
dear. I think it will be pleasant by afternoon. 
The wind is changing, and there is a bright streak 
in the west.” 

Slowly Margery went upstairs, secretly thinking 
that mamma might have excused her from work, as 
it was her birthday. It was going to be just like 
every other day; and she had thought it would be 
so different! However, mother was right; and the 
sun did shine out gloriously by two o’clock and 
saw Margery dressed in her new pink frock, and 
smoothly brushed hair tied with a pretty pink 
ribbon, all ready for company, while four-year-old 
Ruth was being washed and dressed by mamma, 
and baby was taking a comfortable nap. His 
name was Theodore; but he was such a fat, roly- 
poly little fellow that nobody ever thought of 
calling him anything but “ Baby.” 

Now one of Margery’s birthday presents had 
been a little china dinner-set, all complete, with 
tumblers and knives and forks; and she was going 
to give a real dinner party. So, just as soon as 
the last bow was tied, the eager child rushed down- 
stairs and into the dining-room where mamma had 
been busy for some time. 

“ How do you like it, dear?” said Mrs. Arnold. 

“Oh, it’s just lovely, isn’t it!” exclaimed Mar- 
gery, and sighed with delight. 

At one end of the room stood a small, low table, 
covered with a snowy white tray-cloth; and in the 
centre was mamma’s pet fern, a delicate maiden- 
hair. Places were arranged for six, and the 
little chairs looked very inviting. Beside each 
plate lay a carnation pink. 

“Now, Margery,” said Mrs. Arnold, “ Delia will 
bring you the food, and don’t forget to be polite to 
your guests. Serve them all before you eat any 
yourself. There’s the door-bell!” 

Soon the company were assembled and seated 
around the little table. There were Katie and 


Bessie King with their younger brother Robert, 
generally known as “Bobby,” and sometimes 
“Bobby Shafto,” when his sisters wanted to tease. 
Then came Dorothy Lee, Margery’s “ mos’ partic- 
‘lar friend” ; and sister Ruth completed the little 
party. 

First they had white soup, which was so de- 
licious that the tiny plates were speedily emptied, 
and Bobby called for more before Margery could 
get a taste. She said nothing, and politely filled 
all the plates again; but, just as she lifted the first 
spoonful to her lips, Bobby’s hand was once more 
outstretched. This was too much, and her patience 
gave way. 

“Do wait till I get a little into me!” she ex- 
claimed 

“Why, Robert King! 
told you,” said Kate. 

Bessie giggled, and Ruth said: “ Poor Margy! 
Take mine.” 

But Bobby Shafto was quite serene, and replied : 
“T don’t care. I like it. It’s good.” 

However, Margery had her soup at last, and 
Delia appeared next with a wonderful gingerbread 
fish. The third course was turkey (also ginger- 
bread), potatoes (skinned peanuts), and real cur- 
rant jelly. By this time the dinner was voted a 
great success, though Ruth complained that her 
potato wouldn’t “smash,” as she found, to her 
sorrow, when the little peanut flew across the 
room. Next came a fine salad of chopped apples 
resting on green celery tips and dainty little fin- 
ger rolls. But when ice-cream was brought on, 
and the birthday cake, surrounded by six little 
candles which Delia most carefully lighted, the 
excitement was great; and Bobby gave vent to his 
feelings in a prolonged “Hooray!” Then, when 
Dorothy found a tiny gold ring in her piece of 
cake, Margery’s happiness was complete, as that 
was just what she had been hoping for all the time. 
For Dorothy was her very dearest friend. 

After dinner the children were quite ready for 
puss-in-the-corner and other games, and spent a 
happy hour; while Baby Theodore, in mamma’s 
lap, laughed and crowed with delight. 

When the last little guest had departed, Mar- 
gery nestled up to her mother’s side, murmuring : 
“Oh, hasn’t it been a beautiful day! And it was 
‘ different,’ after all!” 


You know what mamma 


BABY GOES TO SLEEPY TOWN. 


Basy goes to Sleepy Town a dozen times a day, 
But foolish little Baby-heart can never find the 
way. 


Mother has to go along, and lead her by the hand 
All the way through Drowsy Lane and on to 
Slumber Land. 


O my little Baby-heart, learn the way to go! 
Mother has such lots to do, she can’t run to and 
fro. 


Mother, dear, I never saw the way to Sleepy 
Town. 
Don’t you know my eyes are shut before you lay 
me down? 
Marearer Surron BrRiscor. 


HE Arab who has angered a camel will 
throw his clothes upon the ground, and the 
infuriated brute, after stamping on them 

and tearing them asunder with its teeth, goes on 
its way; and the driver thereafter is quite safe, 
as it seems to be an axiom with the camel as with 
English law that no man shall be put in peril of 
life twice for one offence. 
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QUIET COMMAND. 


LIGHT tap of the bell can be heard very 
distinctly above all school-room noises, 
and the children can be taught to heed it 

promptly. Do not hammer the bell. That is as 
bad as shouting at the children. Once I had an 
assistant who demolished a bell about every four 
weeks. After vainly remonstrating with her con- 
cerning the practice, and pointing out its vicious- 
ness, I finally suggested that she furnish her own 
bells. The result was better order and no more 
destruction of bells. Too much talking is also 
demoralizing. Children become indifferent to 
sermons, threats, or long talks, whether it be in 
the school or in the home. Let what must be said 
be spoken in quiet tones. 
Proressor L. SEELEY. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Brockton, Mass. .. 

Dear Editor,—I am a subscriber of the Every Other 

Sunday, and enjoy it very much. I go to the Unita- 

rian church. Our minister is Rey. Rush R. Shippen. 

We all like him very much. I enjoy the enigmas and 

thought I would send one. I hope some little girl will 
get as much pleasure out of it as I have. 

Yours truly, _BraNncur L. Cary. 


ANDOVER, N.H. 
Dear Editor,—I am a small boy, eight years old, and 
go to the Unitarian Sunday School in thistown. I like 
the Every Other Sunday very much indeed.. If you 
will please put my anagram in the Every Other Sun- 
day, I will thank you very much. 
Yours respectfully, JOHN PRESTON CARR. 


WESTFORD, MAss. 
Dear Editor,—I am very much interested in the 
Every Other Sunday. I live quite near the Sunday 
School. My teacher’s name is Mrs. Hall. Here is an 
anagram which I would like put in the very Other 
Sunday, if it is good enough. Iam eleven years old. 
I would like to see my letter printed in the Every Other 

Sunday. Yoursrespectfully, Gracn E. BENNETT. 


WELLESLEY Hits, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—I haye meant many times to write, 
but I did not. I enjoy your paper very much. If I 
could write stories well enough, I would send you one; 
but I think I would make a very bad matter, so I guess 
I won't. 
I know Mrs. Priest very well. I should not have 
written if she had not told me she thought you would 
like to have me. Your friend, GRETCHEN BALCH. 


REBUS. 


TAKE four initials from the winds, 
And, if you place them true, 

You'll find what journalists esteem 
And search the world for you. 


TWISTED FRUITS. 


1. GoENRA. 5. Lump. 
2. Reap. 6. Piarote. 
3. Cphea. 7. Uingec. 
4. Tyrebwarrs. 8. Emenlwtrao. 


ELIzABETH A. KITTREDGE. 


ANAGRAM. 
Oro naym oksco psilo het robth. 
GracEr EK. BENNETT. 


ENIGMA X. 
I Am composed of 39 letters. 
My 4, 9, 10, 11, is the opposite of die. 
My 2, 5, 1, is not cold. 
My 6, 3, 7, is a color. 
My 8, 23, 22, 19, opens through the fence. 
My 18, 16, 17, 12, is to search. 
My 21, 14, 15, we do with our eyes. 
My 18, 20, 23, 28, is to draw rudely. 
My 25, 23, 24, is a boy’s nickname. 
My 28, 29, 30, is a bad drink. 
My 26, 27, 37, is a tavern. 
My 31, 32, 33, is the whole. 
My 35, 36, 37, 38, 19, is part of a door. 
My 34, 31, 39, 22, 15, we do with the mouth. 
My 13, 14, 18, 18, is to give attention. 
My whole is in the Bible. B. is 


Every Other Sunday. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 5. 
Enigma VIII. There is no new thing under the 
sun. 


CHARADE. Laundress. 


TRANSPOSITION PUZZLE. 
Ralph. 
Oriole. 
Beetle. = Robin. 
Instep. 
Nickel. 
ANAGRAM. 
Do not look for wrong and evil, 
You will find them if you do: 
As you measure for your neighbor, 
He will measure back to you. 


CHARACTERISTIC INITIALS. 
1. Christopher Columbus. 5. Louis Agassiz. 
2. William Ewart Gladstone. 6. John Howard Payne. 
3. Robert E. Lee. 7. William Pitt. 
4, William McKinley. 8. Abraham Lincoln. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR, 


CuristMas begins to sound a call to shopping. 
City streets are already full of people, looking 
into shop-windows, pricing articles at the coun- 
ters, and wondering how they can get many things 
for low prices.. Soon the stream of purchasers 
will increase; and what a rush there will be, in 
the last desperate effort to check off the list of 
gifts, and to be ready for Santa Claus! 

The Editor’s Chair has been wheeled to the 
Book Table, and that reminds the Editor to say 
that there is nothing “nicer” for a present on 
Christmas than a good book. And how easy it 
is to find just the right book: for your friend, and 
at what cheap prices good. books sell! The most 
tempting store we know is a book-store. So 
tempting is it the Kditor is obliged to turn his 
face and walk rapidly by the alluring windows 
where choice volumes are exhibited. A candy 


-store, a dry-goods store, has no such attraction. 


No! A book-store is the great place for getting 
your money’s worth. 

Of course, it would not do to give nothing but 
books on Christmas, and the candy man and the 
dry-goods merchant are quite safe. So is the 
jeweller and all the other dealers: they are sure 
to get custom. But we must say a word in behalf 
of the book present. 

Papers and magazines are always in every 
home, but young people should begin a library 
early. _ In it will be some books of reference, a 
little history, choice poetry, standard novels. Do 
not be satisfied with papers and magazines: culti- 
vate a love for reading something more solid. 

Now as to the pictures in this number: they 
might well lead the young reader to look up cer-- 
tain books. When Hannibal fought his battles, 
there were no war-ships and troops armed as now. 
The elephant did a great deal. Turn to the right 
book, and learn more about those strange days. 
Cathedrals are grand structures, and York is one 
of the noblest. Who will describe its art and 
history to the Editor?. As for “The Whistling 
Lesson,” happy bird to have such a handsome, 
good-natured teacher! This Italian bird will be 
sold in America. 


BOOK TABLE. 


Tue Srrance ApveNTURES oF Buy TRILL. 
This is a bright story by Harriet A Cheever, 
a frequent contributor to Hvery Other Sunday. 
Billy Trill is a canary bird; and the little songster 
tells in most interesting fashion what he saw and 
heard in the bird-store, the barber-shop (where he 
had a home for a time), in cottage, and in palace. 
The little bird had very observing eyes, and tells 


. ing for young people, and seems to be highly 


us how the boys and girls behaved, and what the: 
people did in their domestic life. There are oe 
gestive illustrations by Etheldred B. Barry, and 
the book is published in attractive form. 

(Boston: Estes & Lauriat. pp. 82.) 


Littty Mr. Van Vepwr, or Cuina. Here is 
another book by the same author as “ Billy 
Trill.” It describes the experiences of an honest 
lad named Donny, who had very hard times until - 
he found his lost father. ‘Then he had a comfort 
able home, and everything went smoothly. Among 
other events, Donny becomes a stowaway aa 
lands in China. Mrs. Cheever is constantly writ- 


successful. Her narratives are straightforward, 
and carry their own moral as the story unfolds. 
This book is also copiously illustrated by Miss 


Barry. 
(Boston: Estes & Lauriat. pp. 243.) 


oil 


We have in this book 
stories by a lady who has often contributed to 


Mrc anp OrHER Pets. 


Every Other Sunday. Mrs. Mary Johnson is 
well known to the readers of children’s books. 
The present volume contains twenty-one stories, 
covering quite a range of subjects. They are 
dedicated to “the children who love pets,” and 
there is no end to the surprising account of favor | 
ite animals. The book, while interesting in oa 


ought to create in the young people who read it 
a greater love for dumb animals ue an apprecia- 
tion of their rights. F 

(Boston: H. H. Carter & Co. pp. 224.) 


Tue Teacuine or Jesus. Prof. Jean Du By 
has made in this little book a systematic collectior 
of the teaching of Jesus. It is very compact, and 
supplies a want. The author states in the preface, 
“ The object in making this collection has been 
present clearly the ethical and mystical teachin 
of Jesus, without any reference to theologica 
doctrines.” The contents are divided into seve 
parts, appropriate quotations from the words o 
Jesus being placed under each title: Jesus, th 
Spiritual Teacher; True Life; Human Tempta- 
tions and the Overcoming of them; Spirit of th 
Father; The Results of True Life; The Sprea 
of Spiritual Truth; and 'The Kingdom of God. 

(Boston: James H. West.. pp. 80. Price St 
cents. ) 

A Cartecuism, for the instruction of children i 
the perfect life. This little pamphlet has bee 
prepared by Rev. James C. Duncan, of Clinton 
Mass., for the use of Sunday Schools. It con- 
tains sixty-seven questions with answers to all. 
There seems to be a growing demand for definit 
instruction in religion, such as the form of ; 
catechism encourages. Accordingly, this publics 
tion may well find use in home and Sunday Scho 
on the part of those who sympathize with the 


‘ views embodied in the book. | ‘s 


(For sale at the book rooms of the Unita i 


ton, Mass. Price 5 cents.) 3 


pp. 28. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 
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